CHAPTER XVIII 


Owr train crawled along slowly. It was heavy and 
long, the engine was old and dilapidated and was 
burning damp wood. We estimated that it would 
take us about three hours to reach the spot where 
the wily Commissar proposed to unhitch our wagons. 

In the middle of that cold and dark night, when 
we judged the time to be ripe, Boyle and I stepped 
out on the running board and then scrambled to the 
carriage top, and lying flat on our stomachs awaited 
vay be ulled wayside 

At last we up at a tin ide station, 
where we “a halted ‘fos some ani. Just as 
the train was starting a ruffianly figure, unshaven, 
unkempt and filthy, stole along and uncoupled the 
wagons. We dropped quietly to the ground and 
crept up one on each side; then in the darkness of 
the night the Colonel’s fist crashed out and the man 
went down like a log. Hastily we recoupled the 
trucks and the train moved forward, dragging our 
four wagons along with it. 

Throughout the night we watched lest a further 
attempt at uncoupling should be made. But whether 
it was that the people at the station which we had 
left imagined Gint che weicks Wade Sik acendlaas ie 
the darkness there, or that it was too much trouble 
to telephone the next station, no other attempt was 
made to molest us that night. 
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The train went ambling on through the snow- 
covered coun at about ten miles an 

This does not indicate our real rate of pro- 
gress however, for we sometimes spent hours at 
small stations waiting for engines, waiting for fuel, 
waiting for engine-drivers. ever we did stop 
at a station it was the signal for a free fight. The 


had to be done by Boyle and myself. The two 
Rumanians were and we could not call on 
Sandy to help us as, the murder of Russian officers 
being a national pastime, we did not dare to let any- 
one catch sight of him. For ten days Boyle and I 
never removed our clothes. We took turns for 
sleeping, but we were both always up at every station 
or stop. 

Ax Rilieils a xen: tito a cds Vick oe 
fought between the troops of the Soviet Republic 
The Soviet : Briansk 

e tr were trying to capture 

station, which poi ae defended by the Ukrainians 
with machine-guns, reinforced by a couple of 
armoured cars. Both sides fired indiscriminately at 
the train. There were no killed, but about forty 
people were wounded. For the first time our train 
moved like an express, and we shot past that station 
ant he ee three 
or four wo of our windows been 
smashed and the side of the car marked by bullets, 
but thanks to the steel walls we had been compara- 
tively safe, 
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nearer to the glare I found that it was caused by a 
vodka factory which had been accidentally set on 
fire by looters during a debauch. Our train lurched 
sik hale, and tnately 4 euvess of necele ante 
from the carriages and made for the factory. 

Tt was a weird sight, the blazing factory, the snow- 
covered fields and the hundreds of people rushing 


and to remain there without talking or even daring 
to I took the further precaution of locking 
their coupé doors with my pass-key. 

By the time the Commissar, at the head of his 
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, had ackived ‘at oue:custiage, T bad decided dist 
S ioe bluff represented our only ho regen 
Sisk {cove de Comaieiee: she. beak sauas: 


muster, and gravely shook hands with him. 


“You cannot bring your party into our carriage. 
We are a Foreign Mission and are not subject to 
search. By doing so you would violate the exterri- 
toriality convention which exists between our country 
and the Soviet Republic.” A bit of me inside 
chuckled, for I knew that our government was most 
unlikely to recognize the Soviet Government for 
many years to come, and for us to claim exterri- 
toriality in our position was really the height of 
impudence. 

The Commissar hesitated for a moment. Then 
his jaw set. He felt very strongly that it was his 
duty to search our carriage. 

“My friend,” I said, “you will be doing a great 
wrong if you do come in, and our country will never 
forgive the insult.” 

“What is your country?” he asked. 

To say that we were English would not help us, 
for at that time our country was — age _ 
very much respected in Russia, so ied, “We 
are the Canadian Mission.” bi 

“Canadian—Canadian. Is that the American 
Republic?” asked the simple Commissar. 

“Yes, rather!” I repli “Now look here, come 
in and see Colonel Boyle, the head of the Mission. I 
know that he will be very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, but you must leave your detachment here on 
the platform and I will send them some 
cigarettes.” The Commissar stepped in, while I dis- 
tributed packets of Gold Flake among the soldiers, 
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or es Bar we knew that was the safest way 
of securi help and co-operation; indeed, once 
hie seiliand that ‘we was cactyiog corel teocene Ma 
to the King and Queen of Rumania he ranked us 
ran of the cord Eaten ot be Ivan knew the 
pedigrees o ro ilies of Europe backwards— 
their names, their and their i 


Y 
Windsor than I did, and spoke of King George, 
Hicvel Vaihy ant dite todone on if thay soot 


of the carriage he turned to me and said, “And 

have this beautiful carriage all to yourselves? May 
I just look in at this coupé?” putting his hand 
on the door of one which contained the baskets of 


ize 


relationships. — 
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“Of course,” said I. He opened the door. 

“What is this?” + 

“Baskets,” I replied. 

“Baskets?” said he, with suspicion in his voice. 

“Yes,” I said; “ with decorations.” 

“Decorations?” he queried. 

“From the President of the American ublic 
for Russian and Rumanian soldiers.” I le my 
voice as impressive as possible. 

The Commissar positively beamed at me, and 
naively asked whether I thought that I could get 
him an American decoration as he would very much 
like to have one. I said that I could not U serps 
romise, but that I would telegraph to the President 

m Kieff. He shook me warmly by the hand. 
“Please, please do.” 

At last he was out of our carriage, and a few 
minutes later the train moved on, 

It had been a very narrow escape. Once the true 
character of our was known it was a hundred 
to one that we should be held up and robbed of it. 
Even in a law-abiding country that treasure would 
have been a fine prize and an irresistible temptation 
for a gang of enterprising thieves. 

Early next morning, when we were about 120 
miles from Kieff, our train stopped in the middle of a 
forest. There was nothing unusual in this, for it 
had the habit of stopping at all sorts of queer places, 
but when at the of an hour we showed no signs 
of moving I went along to investigate. The snow 
around the railway track was five and six feet deep, 
and it was no task to get through to the engine, 
where’ I lenrned oes the river tha: the engine had 
broken down, but that he was confident that in two 
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or three hours he would be able to make the nece: 


I think I should explain here that there was no 
traffic on the lines, as communications had almost 
entirely broken down by this time. Thus we ran 
little risk of trains running into us, but at the same 


I was anxious. The black clouds were z 
snow. I had no desire to be snowed up. Indeed, 
it was by the merest chance that two days 


we had come through this part of the country a | 
ihaledtonatan ‘bod canted the senike for 2 shevie 
train 


A few hours later 1 returned to the engine, ‘The 
repairs were going along famously, and a li , 
the ver was satisfied that we could go on. 
But now the stoker had his little difficulty. He 


ee ee te Ce 29 bevconld, ‘tut Seta 
completely out of fuel and the steani pressure was 
falling in the boilers. | 


6 can we do?” I asked. 
“Nothing,” replied the engine-driver and stoker 


na Somewhere and somehow we must find fuel. 
as there anything in the neighbourhood which 
SiG ba coud oo oo? Boyle and I climbed on to 


the cab of the engine and surv the coun 

around us. resaiing, cathe + san away pe 
saw that there had been a clearing made in the forest, 
and we told the engine-driver to do his best to get us 
as far as that. He did his best, but when the train 
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came to a it was still some hundreds of 
short Pag and 1 went along and 
reconnoitred. Luck was with us, for the crust of 
snow was hard enough to bear our weight, and at 
the very edge of the forest in the clearing we found 
that there were some stacks of sawn and split | 
Back we went to the train and called a meeting of 
gers, to whom we explained that as the steam- 
eating could not be kept up they would all be frozen 
during the night and that somehow or other the 
timber would have to be fetched. The gers 
saw the point at once, and we cmumaiaed 3: ta 
chain party which started to pass logs back to the 
engine tender. Some 7 the men —_ almost up to 
their armpits in the soft snow as they passed logs 
for all hay were worth. I pies te chain con- 
sisted of some four hundred men and it was hie 
an inspiring sight. Soon the tender was piled hi 
with th 5 Snow was used 20° ceplouial 
the water supplies, and sufficient pressure raised in 
~ boilers to enable us to resume our journey to 
ieff, 

Three hours later, firing told us that we had 
reached the Ukrainian outpost, we pulled up with a 
ox The stoker had been hit, and the engine-driver 

ly frightened. A Ukrainian detachment in pictur- 
esque scarlet caps with magnificent golden tassels 
came to a train. They had thought 
we were a Bolshevik military detachment, and were 
considerably relieved to ser - ae was just an 
ordi train whic contained a 
Rescign whedon But when I reprimanded the com- 
mander of the detachment for firing at a train without 
finding out whether it was friend or enemy, he merely 
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shrugged his shoulders and said he was sorry bui 
us to understand that he was taking 


Nhat - arrived the following night at Kieff 

gebonal over five days to do the tip 

lig whi rdinarily should have taken 
eight hours. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Krerr isa town with hundreds of churches, 
and was ancient capital of the Russian Empire. 
It is situated between the rich metal and coal 

area of the Donetz basin and the fertile black-earthed 
region of the Step; 

The Ukrainians—who used to be known as Little 
Russians—are wide-headed, % long-limbed and broad- 
shouldered. They are dark haired, and have dark 
eyes, bright ei Re Poy and straight noses. The 
women are small, more often than not beautiful, and 
nearly always vivacious, and I hoped that we would 
be able to rest for two or three at Kieff. 

All thoughts of this vanished I had had a talk 
with the station-master, who said: “I hear you are 
carrying a treasure with you. Why are you 
doing so without an armed guard?” 

I assured him that we were doing nothing of the 
kind, and at the same time learned that there would be 
on ee for the Bessarabian frontier that night. 

I discussed the station-master’s words with 
and we decided that it was essential to leave that 
evening, and gave the n instructions to have 


our carriage and wagons to the out-going 
train, 


At the end of November the Rada (parliament) 
Ukrainia to be a Republic and entered 

separate negotiations with the Central 
Rowse Brest Litoysk. This Ukrainian Government 
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was composed chiefly of youthful idealists, and it 


was a simple matter even then to predict that its 
life would be of a very short duration. ; 

The streets of Kieff presented a most animated 

The military tailors of the town must have 

made a fortune, for all the officers were in a hurry to” 
exchange their Russian uniforms for the new Ukrainian 
ones, though out of economy the old 
great-coats were retained. They 
cockades and fantastically shaped brightly-coloured 
head-dress of the ancient 15th and 16th century national, 
costume of the Ukrainians. Everywhere were tall 


green 
blue velvet or plush head-gear lavishly decorated witht 


Ce ns eg snd te wal 


eee Lee foo He had. distinguished 
by conspicuous bravery on various occasions 
in the earl ie Se ee oe ee 

a Besearshie. I value of one more 
Wide an sich tn to tas OF dengss ich became 
and so offered 
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not need an interpreter. Accordi Sandy remained 
with me to guard the clea oad . went to 
see their Consul. es ue" 

Abour seven o'c our carriage ons 
Se ee ee tun aeie on 
for Bessarabia at eight o'clock. 

At half- seven the first bell announced the 
impending ear of the train. There was no sign 
of Boyle. minutes went by as I waited there. 
The second bell clanged out. Ten minutes to 
Still no sign of Boyle. I began to be anxious. 
could have happened to the Colonel? It could only 
be something really serious which es oa ae 
at a time a this. I took a turn down the 
Tt was eight o’clock. The third and final 
out and ah had not arrived. More than — 
over his absence I asked the station-master to dela 


although there were only two or three trains per 
apie, Pages pean gpelbesed seg. 
law, onder, and punctuality in the 


The fifteen minutes by and still there was no 
sign of Boyle. I would have had our carriage and 
wagons disconnected, but as it was very doubtful 
when another train would be leaving for the Bessa- 
rabian frontier, I determined to hang on as long as 
| possibly could. I engaged the good station-master 


ecilyetagunar po: cg ean gparely raya 
clock. Ar half-past eight he arose and said firmly: 
‘The train is now going,” and I went back discon- 
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solately to see that our carriages were discon 
and to tell Sandy what had happened. 

But Sandy had observed something in my absene 
“The Colonel may still arrive at any moment,” 
he. “Tell them that our carriage is going, but then 
is no safety communication cord to o 


. e. . 

Sandy's idea was splendid. It meant that it woul 
necessary to relink the whole train: the cord 
ipo, Pender Pete to reach as far as the 
two ons that i ne 
have aot in it wPyege es 
Station-master was a stickler for regulatior 

and when I pointed out the difficulty of the com- 
munication cord he gave the order that the train was 
to be restrung. It took over half an hour in the 
doing. I knew that the station-master would send 
the train off the moment the work was 


8 


he ry sg but that he should have 

had not buen might les tenet GU 

and knocked nearly senseless by the explosion of a 
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large bomb, the percussion of which had thrown him 
into a provision shop. The people in the shop had 
been very kind to him, had brought him with 
brandy and insisted on his lying down, and when he 
tried to get up they had forcibly prevented him from 
doing so. They could not speak a word of English, 
ak be could not make them understand that it was 
im t for him to down to the station. He 
to think of some other way. From the temporary 
couch where he lay he could see a magnificent turkey 
already cooked. It was only a few days to Christmas, 
Boyle raised himself on his and by signs intimated 
his desire to buy the bird. The Samaritans 
I suppose took this as a sign of his complete recovery, 
etees op ie ee 


supper, when we were well under once 
more, I permed Ac oe Y. to bring out his balalaika. 
He a beau voice and sang gipsy songs 
exquisitely. We finished the evening with choruses, 
and Ivan Leon in long glasses of hot tea and lemon, 
not without a owance of rum. It was a 
perfectly delightful entertainment, and the train for 
a change was doing the regular ten miles an hour. 


Republic without hindrance, and even crossed the 
frontier which led into Soviet territory without being 
stopped, for the guards on both sides were fast asleep. 
And so at last we reached Jamerinka some forty 
miles away from the Bessarabian frontier. 

All the troubles we had so far encountered had 
been fortuitous. Now that we had reached the last 
stage of our journey we might expect to encounter 
organized ition and a serious attempt to take 
the treasure from us. 
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Sandy and Captain Y, had got out a large-sea 
map and were ticking off the miles and work 
out the hour at which we should arrive at Jasey 
where they planned a reunion lunch at the house. 
Captain Y’s friends, ¢ 

“Don’t you be so sure that we shall ever get 
Jassy,” said the Colonel. “Our real troubles 
ahead of us.” And so it proved to be. 


on and reached Vapnyar At Vapnyarka a n 
station-master mca 
“Orders have been given that no train is to cave 
for Bessarabia, and that your carriages are to be 
shunted to a siding,” and without more ado he pro- 
ceeded to carry out the orders in question. 
After a short time the 
ee, eee the Boh 


on their way. 
Meanwhile I went to the station-master’s office 
where I adopted a high-handed manner and de- 
manded an engine. And at that very moment : 
menerts general turned up accompanied by his 


“ You are under arrest,” he said. | 
“You must be mistaken,” I replied. “We have 
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“We have no desire to examine your carriage or 
your trucks,” he told me. “But you will not be 
allowed to continue your poy. Your Mission is 
covered by two batteries of guns eight hundred yards 
away, and if you attempt to move they will open 
fire.” 

“When will we be allowed to gor” I demanded. 

“I don’t know, perhaps never,” replied the rabid 

eneral. ‘We know you are stealing something from 
ussia to give to Rumania.” 

“Come and have some tea,” said I, but he refused 
and repeated that he would carry out his orders if 
we tried to move. 

I went back to our coupé. We decided that for 
the moment we could do nothing, and that we must 
play for time. So Captain Y., Sandy, and I passed 
the time with picquet and drank hot tea. 

The minutes seemed to by like hours. We 
were on the verge of uate portentous. My 
mind went to zero hour at Ypres or on the Somme. 
Captain Y. must have been ss along the same 
lines for he said, “I feel just as 1 always feel on the 
eve of battle.” A. and O. as usual were troublesome. 
They fidgeted nervously and asked inane questions 
as to what we were going to do. 

Then we heard the noise of an engine exhaust. 
Somewhere in the station yard there was an engine 
with steam up, and out I went to investigate. It 
appeared that under the old régime a shunting engine 
had been kept on duty at this station throughout the 
twenty-four hours, and as no one had ever counter- 
manded the order, despite the fact that there was 
really nothing to shunt, there the engine had alwa 
remained with steam up. I made ds with 
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driver and fireman, gave them cigarettes, and to 

some food along to them from our carriage, " 
proved friendly, and utterly tired of the conditions 
under which were living, and they had many 
tales to tell of their hardships. Boyle and I decides 
that some time that night we would command 
the shunting engine and make an attempt at escape. 

Our first step was to send Sandy along to the 
station-master’s office to create a row and to demand 
further interviews with the authorities. He was also 
told to find out where the station telephone and 
telegraph lines were connected on the station. Wh 
he was doing this Captain Y. and I went off to recon. 
noitre the position of the batteries, and found them 
with their guns trained on the station sure enough. 
Some of the gun crews were standing by, while the 
remainder were huddled round a mi camp-fire. 
When we reached the station again we found that a 
small detachment of infantry had arrived to watch 
us, who for their comfort had commandeered th 
tiny waiting-room and left just one sentry outside 
the door to watch our carriage. 

We had supper, which was not a very 
meal. Boyle conceived the idea of a co 
to show we did not care, and at the same time | 
to dispel any notion that we were conspiring to 


— 
concert was a great success and the soldiers, 
muffied up in their great coats, ¥ 
sag atin alga I told Ivan to = 
our largest samovar, a copper tea urn. 
Scusiady 1 suiles stone bev ot eh red it into 
the largest copper cooking pot which the pantry 
possessed, and added sugar and the contents of a 
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whole bottle of rum and about half a bottle of 


brandy. ‘ 
all was ready I took it out to the soldiers, 

and in a friendly manner ed that they should 
drink it with our good wishes in the station room. 
Gladly, they carried off the pot, and even the sentry 
followed them into the waiting-room to make sure 
that he had his share. 

What a beastly night it was! Clear enough, but 
a howling wind swept that ill-lit station. Just a few 
flickering oil lamps guttered here and there. Once 
the soldiers had gone in to have the drink I had 
brewed for them there was not a sign of life on the 
station. 

A piece of semi-detached iron roofing was flapping 
“usr gia in the darkness. Somewhere a dog 
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Acainst that eerie background we were working ¢ 
our plan of campaign. At midnight we were to turn 
out all the lights in the carriage, at one o'clock actior 
was to commence. Sandy was to cut the telephor 
and telegraph wires which we had marked, an¢ 

with his revolver to cover the door of the waitir 
room in which the guard was If anya 
were to come out and give the he was to shoe 
and keep the door covered at all costs. For th 
purpose we gave him two extra automatics and 
ample supply of ammunition. 
n 


and I were to capture the shunti zine, 
force end to back it on Aigeatiseiiranipe. compel 
them to take us over the frontier. 4 


By one o'clock a was raging. The howlin 
Wied cocghe we ths ow So ae Dal dre 
particles of frozen ice into our faces and eyes. We 
waited until Sandy had cut the wires and taken up his” 
post opposite waiting-room door, then with 
drawn revolvers Boyle and I boarded the engine 
from opposite sides simultaneously. The stoker was 
eee te See and oc: bad bis beck 0 us, The driver” 
was dozing, his head resting between a pressure- 
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gauge and a box. He awoke with a start. The 
stoker spun round. They found themselves looking 
into the muzzles of B yr Hesag se We told them 
what was required . We promised to 
them a substantial sum of money peer obtain es 
mission for them oa in sar 9308 And at last 
they agreed to run engine for us. 

fireman went off to set the points, and Boyle 
went with him revolver in hand. I remained with 
the engine-driver and told him that at the slightest 
sign of treachery I would fill him with lead. 

The points were set. Very slowly and silently 
ias:son victens the Balle beste: ane i eteiendl ici We 
were making a terrible clatter. The howling wind 
was, however, our ally. The Ap a — 

tly—v tl n to faithful 451. coupli 
Sok Cae 60 ty dala: as the irons and the Sai 
attachments had become frozen, and we had to — 
boiling water over them in order to loosen 
without making any noise. At last we were hitched 
on. 
A low whistle from Boyle and Sandy ran up. 

“All correct, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Boyle. “Get aboard.” 

I remained on the engine. I had been carefully 
watching the driver during the manceuvre and knew 
that if it came to a pinch I would be able to take 
control. We were off. Would the batteries fire? 

Over on the left I could see the glow of the camp- 
fires round the batteries; but not a shot was fired. 

As we cleared the station I saw the waiting-room 
door open and two or three men come out and run 
along the platform. It was bitterly cold, but it was 
excitement and not the frost which caused my teeth 
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to chatter. Boyle had ordered that we should stop 
when ne tat covees ee nie Oe ve ee 
at a spot even more te windswept ; 
the selon itself. — 

“I am not going to take a chance,” said Be 
“We must destroy the telegraph wires. That is 
I wanted the rope.” 

In the wind we found it cg ce task to throw — 
the rope over the telegraph wires which were suspended — 
some | feet high on their wooden nally 
however, by tying weights to the of the rope 
we managed to get three or four strands over, oath 
to find that all our combined efforts could not i 
the wires. Then the stoker came to the rescue with 
the suggestion that we should tie the rope to the 
engine tender. The wires parted with a clang and 


we were on our way again. 


Twenty minutes later we saw ahead of us red i 
being frantically waved in the darkness, and as we 
slowed down we made out that the gates at the level — 
crossing had been closed to bar our way. 

“Go through them,” I said to the iver. 

“I dare not, sir; it is too risky!” 

I gently prodded his ribs with my revolver. “Go 
on,” said. 


“Even if you shoot me I won't do it. I am 
responsible for the lives in the train as well as myself.” 

I knew that he was right and I knew that I was 
right. I turned towards him and brought my knee — 
sharply into the pit of his stomach. He rolled on the — 
floor of the engine in agony. 

I grabbed hold of the lever, pushed it forward 
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and opened the throttle to its full. Wind, particles 
of snow and flying cinders stung my eyes and made 
them water. Gaining speed with every second we 
charged straight at » gates, and smashed into them 
with a crash. There was a horrible jerk, while I 
wondered whether we were going to keep the line, 
and then the good old shunting engine carried - 
thing before it in its stride. On through the night 
we rushed. 

Presently the engine-driver recovered. 

“You are driving too fast,” he said; “we are 
nearing a dangerous curve. Let me take i 
and my short career as an engine-driver was over. 

“We must be near the Rumanian outposts now,” 
muttered the engine-driver, and almost as the words 
left his lips there was a terrific grinding, the engine 
rocked and swayed and after a moment came to a 
standstill against a mound which the Rumanian out- 
post had piled over the line as protection. Ahead of 
us the outpost opened fire. I crouched down in the 
engine cab until the fire ceased and yelled, “We are 
friends,” and explained to a Rumanian officer that we 
were an Allied Mission. 

Our nine days’ journey was over. The treasure 
was safe. On Christmas Eve we arrived at Jassy. 
From the frontier A. and O. had telegraphed the news 
to the Treasury that they and the treasure were in 
our care. As we pulled into the station two hundred 
and fifty railway gendarmes closed round the small 
train of four wagons and our special saloon. A 
detachment of cavalry surrounded the gendarmes in 
order to safi d in Rumanian territory the national 
treasure which without escort had been brought all 
the way from Moscow through a lawless countryside 
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overrun by civil war. A. and O. were very happy. 
They felt that at last their priceless charge was being 
treated with the respect due to it. Boyle looked at 
me sardonically and smiled. 
The Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Railway Minister were on the station to welcome us. 
Half an hour later we were receiving the congrate 
tions and thanks of the Prime Minister, M. Bratiana, 
That evening we returned to 451 and made a good 
supper of the cold turkey Boyle had brought from 
Kieff. Then at last we were able to take off our 
clothes for the first time for ten days, and fall into an — 
untroubled sleep. 
In recognition of this service H.M. the of 
Rumania conferred on Colonel Boyle the Grand 
of the Crown of Rumania, and on me the Order of 
the Star of Rumania. For a subsequent service 
Boyle received the Grand Cross of the Star of Rumania 
e I received the Order of the Crown of Rumania, 
It was not until a year after the conclusion of hostilities 
that I actually received these decorations, when on a 
visit to Bukarest I was publicly invested with the 
Crown. But H.M. Queen Marie, with a kindness: 
which I immensely appreciated, summoned me to the 
Kotrechinie Palace and in the course of a personal 
and informal audience decorated me with the Order 
of the Star. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Tue situation in Jassy was terrible. A small pro- 
vincial town had been turned overnight into a capital 
and had to house not only the court, the government 
and the thousands of refugees, but also the Rumanian 
general staff and the admiristrative branches of the 
army together with the Foreign Missions and Em- 
bassies. The result was chaotic. In 451 we lived in 
comparative comfort, but we felt it necessary to take 
our midday meal at the General Staff mess in order to 
“ in touch with the heads of the various branches. 

cannot describe the misery of these midday 
meals. Jassy was on starvation dict and the menu 
never varied. It consisted of with shreds of 
horseflesh and cabbage, followed by boiled, baked 
or fried rang hit rg ors ray ae eee See 
was washed down by a pale vinegar-like wine, 
while coffee made from dried acorns, bitter and 
beastly, ended this apology for a meal. 

In the town people died every day of starvation, 
and the mortality among children was terrible. Nor 
were the beasts of the field spared. There was no 
fodder for the horses, mules and oxen. It was 
revolting to see their bones almost breaking through 
their hides. One morning I witnessed a driver trying 
i pc cos. of tae bakin Sokal oo cat ic rae 
from the ground where it had settled from exhaustion. 
He pulled and tugged, whipped and kicked at the beast 
who simply refused to stir. Finally he picked up in 
the road a small handful of wood shavings and after 
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forcing them under the poor beast’s tail, set them on fin 
in agony the beast rose. Tears were streaming dor 
the driver’s face. The cart crawled along for abo 
forty yards, then the buffalo collapsed 
ion the driver unspanned the buffalo and le 
it in the road to die. A 
The Russian army in Rumania was giving troubl 
Some of the divisions had gone Bolshevik, and the 
was an jon on foot to depose the King an 
Queen of Rumania. } 
One corps in particular had been attacked b 
German agents, and systematically starved by the 
Bolsheviks in charge of its supply column, with the 
of making the men revolt and start looting 
the impoverished countryside. At the request ¢ 
rezan, the Rumanian Chief of Staff, am 
charbatcheff, the harassed Russian 


P. 
General T. om- 
Boyle and I went off to inspect the corps 
what could be done. We found it in a really 
. The tales of starvation had not been 
But we found an means of im- 
improving conditions, “We had half the 
the corps shot, and the soldiers and civil 
ion received rations of horse-meat. As it was 
the meat that was not immediately used was 
and kept as reserve rations. The remainder 
rses 
coul 


84 
gh 
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if 


now had sufficient fodder until such time 
d get at the root of the sabotage in the 
column. We removed the people responsible 
gut expedient of telling their comrades 
been doing, and the comrades re~ 
erg oe dreadful days of starvation were ready 
to — offenders. 
Rumanian army was surrounded on three 
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sides and was expecting daily to be stabbed in the 
back by Russia. One of the coolest and bravest of 
men was General Bertelot, the head of the French 
military mission of some four hundred picked French 
officers. Bertelot planned to meet every situation 
So wea. dinscadaes: efit ths Cormans'so eng a6 
it was possible. His scheme of defence was known 
iis on the Cosnion Aneetaon angie Belasco 
take on the ustrians, Hungarians, i 
and Bolsheviks simultaneously, and fight until the 
supplies and ammunition given out; this plan 
had the support of the King and Queen of Rumania 
and the general staff. It was hard to conquer 
depression, for everyone knew that it was only a 
question of time before the enemy would overrun the 
last corner of Rumanian territory and on into 
the mining areas of the Donetz basin, they 
could get the supplies of coal and petrol they so 
badly wanted from the Caucasus. But before they 
did this Bertelot was determined to stand and make 
the enemy pay dearly for their victory. 

The situation was indeed something more than 
desperate, and at all costs Russia had to be called off. 
One evening, the Prime Minister, M. Bratiano, called 
on us in company with M. Také Jonesco. We had 
accomplished what seemed impossible in bringing the 

umanian treasure safely from Moscow. Would we 
now attempt a task even more hopeless of achieve- 
ment, and try to prevent the Bolsheviks from at 
out their threat of declaring war on Rumania? 
Jonesco expressed the sp that Rumania was 
png pay very doney or her refusal to take 
in the Peace negotiations at Brest Litovsk. 
Bolsheviks were determined to wipe out the Rumanian 
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seh Family and establish a Soviet régime. H 
were doing everything to pick a quarrel. 
Bratiano and Také Jonesco thought that, though the 
might deal with German enmity or Bolshevik intrigg 
if they could take them on separately, they had 
chance if they were to be subject to the attack ¢ 
both at once. 
M. Bratiano also explained that Rumanian tre 
were moving into Bessarabia where they we 
occupy strategic points along the River Dniester, 1 
with the purpose of occupying the country, 
solely to protect the Rumanian war supplies an 
n. Like all the other larger governments ¢ 
ussia, Bessarabia had declared herself an autonomot 
——. She was ruled by a council named th 
Sfatul Tzerie, which was being courted by be 
Rumania and Soviet Russia each for their own ends 
While the Rumanian decision to take up strategi 
— on the Dniester was quite understandable, wi 
that it would probably be the final pretext fo 
the Bolshevik declaration of war. Bratiano as wel 
as ourselves realized this danger, but in the position 
felt that he had chosen the lesser of two evils, 
M. Bratiano asked us to explain Rumania’s position 
to Trotsky and laid stress on the following points: 
1. That they could not and would not allow 
Russian troops to leave their positions on 
the front, march armed h sea: nt 
the country as been ze 
1 Russian troops would be allowed 10 
leave Rumania as soon as transport wa 
available for systematic evacuation, but th 
must leave their arms which would be 
turned as soon as transport could be arrang 
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2. The Rumanian troops would be withdrawn from 
ia a5 soon as Rumanian 
and stores had been transported into Rumania. 
The Rumanian Government had no territorial 
igns on Bessarabia. 

3. The Rumanian Government had not arrested 
any of the Soviet delegates and if any arrests 
had been made it was at the orders of the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief, General Tcher- 
batcheff, 

4- They could not in future allow agitation by 
Bolsheviks in the Rumanian army without 
taking steps against the agitators. 

Boyle and I had begun to feel it was time for 
us to return to Petrograd and accordingly we con- 
sented to act as legates for the Rumanian t 
We travelled by another route as far as Kieff so as to 
avoid Vapnyarka, where we felt that we might not 
have a good reception. Before we left I bought a 
large oxidized silver Ingersol watch and had it engraved, 
“In gratitude from the President of Canada,” in case 
we ran into the Commissar who wanted a decoration. 
A watch I felt, would do as well. It was a very 
happy inspiration. We did meet him on our return 
journey. A rumour had reached him that he had 


dilapidated, a little more id than when we were 
last there. In the streets was no semblance of 
law and order. Fighting between the Red Guards 
and the anti-Bolsheviks was constant, and executions 
in the streets were quite common. 
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At this time the Cheka had only just been estab- 
lished, and an important part of its work consisted in 
the suppression of looting. 

At outbreak of war the Tsar had decreed thai 
Russia should go dry, and while prohibition was not 
ey observed it had been difficult to get 
v and wine. But now the last vestiges of the 
restraint ay Ng by the Tsar and enforced by his 
myrmidons gone. The t idea of the rabbl 
Fore et Sookel, aa eee ee es their 
hand. all quarters, in the cellars of hotels, @ 
government warehouses, in private residences, there 


street and opened on the pavement. Bottles would 
be carried out by the case, the necks knocked o 
inst a wall and the contents drunk there and ther 
ithin a few minutes would collect a great mob of 
workmen, soldiers, sailors, cab-drivers and men and 
women of every class. The gutters would run with 
wine, and the streets be full of reeling drunkards 
before the military guard could turn out. 
On arrival in Petrograd I found it necessary ta 


' 


| his life. He really hated the work he was doing, 
but felt that it was necessary. He had lived fos 
many years in exile in London, where his English 
wife was still living with their daughter. He was 
extremely fond of them both and very distressed th 
owing to the complete breakdown of the po 
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service, it was impossible to get letters to them, and 
he asked me as a favour to have a letter carried to 
his wife by an En courier. He wrote the letter 
before me and it to me in an unsealed envelope 
and I was glad to be able to transmit it for him. 

President Wilson’s “Fourteen Point” speech 
had just been made. An American secret service 
agent, Mr. Sissons, who worked under the cover of 
the American Press Bureau, had the speech trans- 
lated into German and Russian in record time, and 
I think sg yo = a — thousand bills were 

ted u over Petrograd. It was a very smart 
re of ‘iced work, as was the way in which 
Shacks managed to distribute the “Fourteen Point” 
speech to the German army on the Russian front. 

Intellectual Russia had not a very high opinion 
of the “Fourteen Points.” I was discussing them 
one day with a well-informed Russian, who summed 
up the Russian attitude when he shook his head 
gravely and said, “The dear Lord God Himself could 
ark think of ten commandments in His interview 
with Moses, but Wilson—true, it is five thousand 
later—has managed to think of fourteen.” 

I do not think anyone realized at the time what 
a that “Fourteen Point” speech of President 

n was going to play. It was certainly not very 
popular in or France, but during the next 
nine months it tremendous influence in Germany. 
For, when she discovered that she was being worn 
down, she commenced to build her hopes on a peace 
based on the Fourteen Points. Perhaps it would 
have been better for the world to-day if the Fourteen 
Points had been more closely followed and the Treaty 
of Versailles never signed. 
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Ambassador, into the fortress of St. Peter and Paul 
This last effort to precipitate a quarrel between thi 
two countries was a gross violation of the principl 
of diplomatic immunity and contributed a ri 
to every ambassador in Petrograd, each one of whor 
realized that unless something was done he migh 
shortly be sharing the fate of M. Diamandi. 
The Diplomatic Corps therefore made a united 
démarche against the incarceration of Diamandi. At 
i Tro , Minister of Foreign Affairs, wat 
absent at Brest Litovsk for the negotiations, and $0 
it was Lenin and Zalkind who received the deputation 
at the Smolny Institute. 
Within an hour Boyle and I were at the Fo 


Late that night M. Diamandi was released and 
diplomatic relations the Soviet and Rumania 
were broken off. M. Diamandi received his pass 

and promise of safe conduct to the Finr 
ootlaggt siptengiedl uation following day. 
Before going to Rumania I had started a little private” 
bureau of information and during the evening one 
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of my agents told me that orders had been given by 
the evik secret service for M. Diamandi to be 
murdered, and that a similar fate was to befall the 
two deputies of the Constitutional Assembly and late 
Ministers of the Kerensky Governments, Kokoshken 
and Shingarev. We hurried round to the Rumanian 
Embassy at once and warned M. Diamandi not to 
<a or house unnecessarily and when he did start 
for the frontier to see that he was pro guarded. 
I am glad to say that he sented Fiend as 

and as far as I know is still alive. But K. and 

met the fate which had been designed for them. 
They had originally been imprisoned in a damp, filthy 
cell in the St. Peter and Paul fortress whence, having 


contracted nia, on the resentations 
of brother Cccialists were anid oa the Marinsky 
Hospital. But this failed to save them. Within a 
2 assassinated in their 
sick beds at hospital. The official Bolshevik 
papers declared that this killing was the work of 
agents provocateurs, but all our evidence was to the 
con . 

Though we failed to avert war between Soviet 
Russia and Rumania we entertained hopes that we 
might be able to stop hostilities. But to do so we 
must get at the man who was eg the opera- 
tions—Christian Rakovsky, who was far away in 
South Russia, 

To have suggested to the Soviet authorities that 
a and I should act as mediators between Russia 

Rumania would, of course, have been tactless in 
the highest degree. But there are more ways than 
one of killing a cat, and fortune smiled on us again. 
Commissar Nevski implored us to go to South 
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Russia to “* train-loads of crude oil and petrol inte 
Petrograd. The machine of State was to 
wrack and ruin for lack of all the essentials of moc 
civilization. Hundreds of railway wagons werent 
because there had been no crude oil to smear re 
their axles. . 
Anywhere in a southerly direction suited ous 
ae and we joyfully accepted the task. We 
made up our minds that we would get to 
Rakovsky Pe Ad or other. It was no light task 
which we had set ourselves. For weeks now the 
Doctared wadIas oe to travel between 
and Jassy, and ere was a great accu mula~ 
oS et containing mail, parcels, etc., for the 
in the temporary Rumanian capital. 
But we were so confident of our ultimate success 
that we offered to take these bags and Mr. Lindi 
(now Sir Francis Lindley, Ambassador Extraordinary, 
and Minister ne at Lisbon) who was 
then chargé d'affaires at Petrograd, was very gla¢ 
to hand them over to us. 


3 ¢ K eedn fed of one Ghai 
Major, joined us on this trip. Our pla 

aes koy, and from there work our 
er deren $0. the ack Sea. All went well until we 
were about a hundred miles from Kharkoy when, just 
outside Orel, there was a head-on collision between out 
train and another. I was thrown to the floor out of my 
bunk, but picked myself up, pulled on a pair of gum 
boots, Ar ay ae roe ag lg se 
out to investigate the damage. As a result of t 
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collision our train had caught fire and was burning 
og while the wind. was carrying the flames 
alon train. However, we parties and 
oo eRe the carriages which had not yet caught 
fire away from the area of the conflagration. 

Poor old i, was badly damaged, our buffers 
smashed and avat pal pantry telescoped into 
one. In the moesing she was towed back to Orel, 
where we offered the repair shop a huge sum to mend 
our car in twenty-four hours. Inspired by this 
inducement, they worked like Trojans and com- 
pleted the repairs in record time. 

To while away the time the Major took us to 
friends of his who had a delightful house on an estate 
not far from the town. Our host and hostess were 
living with their children in fear ot ~~ lives, ae 
everything, with the exception of the house i 
had been confiscated and taken away from them. 
Food was practically unobtainable; but the house 
had a cellar marvellously stocked with old wine, 
champagne and Napoleon brandy, which were used 
more or less in its place. 

The family owed their lives and the possession of 
their house to an elderly, small, grey-haired English 
—— who had been with them for many years. 

had been born in Finsbury Park, and was the 
eldest of ten xe, of a doctor who practised in 
North London. the revolution broke out she 
marched down to the local Soviet and bullied them into 
cre. 6 the house and her employers over to her 
he had, I was told, a bitter tongue, knew all 

a oa ee who were in the Soviet, and whenever 
would go down and lash them for 

preg hen yess She was adored by the family, 
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and to meet her at table one would imagine that sh 
could not say boo to a goose. 

As soon as our car was ready we proceeded 
Kharkov, which was in the hands of the Bolshevil 
The commander of the garrison had given himself 
the title of Admiral and had at his disposal a detach 
ment of sailors who terrorized a town conside 

er than Manchester. 

commander himself, as a young man, had 

nursed a rancorous hatred for his own father and 
one day, when a more bitter quarrel than usual hat 
broken out between them, he had killed the old mai 
with a chopper. There was no <— punishmer 
for passionate crimes in Imperial he 
young man, sentenced to imprisonment for life, had 
sent to the island of Sakhalin. He had ese: pet 
from there at the outbreak of the revolution, and hae 


been v eat viatherey spilt: 4 hi 
Bolsheviks. There could be no doubt that pei an 
was a homicidal maniac and I had one or two ver 
unpleasant interviews with him. “Off with his head,” 
was his formula for anyone who displeased him or 
stood in his way, and the pirates round him wer 
not slow to carry out his instructions. 

One day I saw two black-coated sailors emp 
crowded station platform by a wave of the hand. 
The Western world has learned to think of the 


the Black Sea managed to insti] into the hearts of \e 
e. 


was no hope seco ee Kharkov 
with this maniac at the head of affairs, and so off we 
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went to Kupyansa—a day’s journey south, to inter- 
view the Bolshevik rapa gee es My 
conducting a very ski Sey wna i te 
troops ia Routers Russia. It was this White Army 
which later, under the command of General Denikin, 
very nearly swept the Soviet power out of Russia. 

Commissar Antonoy, though only about thirty- 
five years old, was a veteran revolutionary who had 
spent many years in prison for political offences. + 

For his activities in the 1905 revolution he had 
been condemned to death, but the sentence ae been 
commuted to tw ’ imprisonment, during 
which he had been confined on the terrible island of 
Sakhalin. He was a thin, emaciated figure of a man 
and wore dark blue s es which gave him a most 
sinister appearance. He was a brilliant strategist, a 
man of action and had the heart of a lion. 

The innate ho and courage of the man are 
exemplified by the following. Some weeks before 
we met him he had been captured when the Whites 
seized the Central telegraph and telephone office 
during one of the risings in Petrograd. The coup 
had been a en The building had been 
seized by cadets—boys of fifteen, sixteen and seven- 
teen old—who, when they saw that the position 
was hopeless, took Antonov from the cellar in which 
they had imprisoned him and promised to release 
him if he would negotiate a truce and secure them a 
free pardon. 

Antonoy gave his word and was greeted with 
thunderous ts by the Red Guard when they 
saw him come out of the building unharmed. For 
the Red Guard who sdisonadied ths building loved 
Antonov and thirsted to wipe out the Whites who 
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had captured him. At once he was surrounded by 
delighted crowds, who crowded round, embracing” 
him and him by the wan. “Now we will 


ves. “Very well,” said Antone 


on the Red Red Guard, and you will have to pass over” 
my dead body before you can get at the defenders.” 
We explained to Antonov our mission in the 
matter of oil and su nothing 
enlt euatly be —s ile a maniac was in charge of 
Khark. | 


that he was quite unfitted for his present position, at 
ence had him transfered 10 fighting, detachment 
On our suggestion Antonov then reinstated many of 


the old experts and within twelve days the 

ina by north to Moscow and P. were 
0 cent. 3 
i Soe aie wean hol call 

ax Brest Lis Litovsk and the com- 


menced a systematic invasion of fresh I » Mo terri- 
tory. This gave us our cue. We pointed out to — 
Antonov that the campaign which had been waged 
by the Soviet troops against Rumania was only 

tion, 


Germany in a stronger and stro , 
agente with us. He enponan yee 
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himself, but suggested that we should repeat what 
we had told him to the Supreme Council at Sevastopol, 
which was conducting the operations against Rumania. 

At Sevastopol there had just et bean a terrible massacre 
of the officers of the 3c Black Sea Fee by their men. The 
news had spread throughout Russia, and the Soviets 
had put the whole of the Crimea under martial law. 
Nevertheless Antonov gave us a permit to travel 
there. 

Two days later we had left the icy Steppes behind 
us and entered a southern land ng in the sun- 
shine of spring. However, the German secret service 
had word of our enterprise and was determined to 
stop us at all costs. We learned of their activities 
from the honorary British consul, who was still in 
residence at Kherson. They had thrown off all 
disguise and were openly sa that in a few weeks 
the Crimea would be occu ig Uae bert 
To shi nue Guay aay abled Gato nh wiailon aed 
in honour of ourselves were circulating more dis- 

They said that seventy-nine British 
ype the Dardanelles and that a flotilla 


gs 
advance of this tive on was 
coming by ag the os Bash 0 
who were to have everything ready in Sevas 
for the arrival of the fleet. The Germans had 
a Sevastopol newspaper and, in the issue of the 
very morning of our visit, their tale was set out at 


As we drew into Sevastopol, our eyes lighted on a 
mob surging round the station, swarming over the 
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were the quarry. 
A villainous-looking specimen with a club-f 
boarded our carriage, and behind him came rf 


intention to lynch us. However, x 0 
coward. He went on the platform of our car and 

the crowd into quiescence. 
deputation of eight men came to our saloon to | 


It was already getting dark when Boyle and I, Spiro 
and the lepkiatine stepped out of our railway cs a 
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the officers, Rakovsky and the Supreme Council had 
moved from Sevastopol to Odessa. 

At Sevastopol this new war against Rumania was 
far from eis The sailors wanted to be finished 
with fighting, and here they were being organized 
into detachments and sent by sea to Odessa to 
a new foe. At our suggestions passed 
tions demanding that the war should be 765, and 
asked us to their resolutions to the Supreme 
Council. 

Our stay at Sevastopol was very short, but it was 
certainly full of achievement. Our popularity soared. 
From being the quarry of human bloodhounds we 
had sablents become popular idols. Before we 
the sailors of the Black Sea fleet organized a speci 
reception in our honour. In the morning we were 
taken over the battlefields of the Crimean War. We 
went over to the Malakhoff Redoubt; stood on the 
spot from which the charge of the Light Brigade had 
been made; and visited the cemetery in which the 
bodies of British soldiers had oes erat after the 
Crimean war. 

The Bolshevik Commander-in-Chief of the Black 
Sea fleet was an ex-stoker and, at the luncheon 
which followed, the official hostess was an ex-cook 
who told me that she had borrowed her mistress’s 
best dress for the occasion. To make herself 
look particularly beautiful she had = on a pair of 
black silk mittens which were an heirloom in her 
mistress’s family. 

The whole function was naive in its simplicity, but 
carried out on the of our hosts with and 
real friendliness. It was hard to believe that these 
People could be the wild beasts who, only a week 
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